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THE MAK STORY 

In a recent issue of Modem Philology 1 Professor Cook calls atten- 
tion to a second analogue to the story of Mak the sheep stealer in 
the Towneley Plays. Parallels to this well-known incident are 
strangely infrequent. Until the publication of Professor Cook's 
article the story was known in only one other connection: as an 
episode in the career of the notorious Jacobean jester, Archie Arm- 
strong. In 1897 Kolbing 2 pointed out for the first time that Archie 
Armstrang's Aith, a ballad first published in the third edition of 
Scott's Minstrelsy, 1806, was a variant of the Mak story. Professor 
Cook notes that another version of this incident occurs in the preface 
to Archie Armstrong's Banquet of Jests. 3 The new analogue, however, 
which it is the purpose of his article to record, is found in William 
Hutchinson's History of the County of Cumberland, 1794, and purports 
to be an authentic anecdote of one Thomas Armstrong who supposedly 
lived in the eighteenth century. Up to the present time these are 
the only analogues that have been published; and, unfortunately for 
the Mak episode, both are late (end of the eighteenth century) and of 
such a nature as to obscure somewhat the popular character of the 
story. It is the purpose of the present paper (1) to record certain 
earlier occurrences of the motive and (2) to show that the incident 
is unmistakably of popular origin. 

The central point in the Mak story is the device which the rogue 
employs to escape detection by the searching-party. This consists 
essentially of two parts. First, he puts the sheep to bed (in a cradle) 
and passes it off as a human being; and secondly, in order to rid 
himself of the searchers, he tells them his wife is ill. With differences 
that are of detail only, not of motive, these essential features of the 
story are present in a collection of Italian stories contemporary with 

'Vol. XIV. p. 11. 

2 Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Litteraturgeschichle, N.F., XI, 137. The article is 
reprinted in English in the Early English Text Society's edition of the Towneley Plays, 
Extra Series, LXXI, pp. xxxl-xxxiv. 

* Cambridge, 1872. 
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170 Albert C. Baugh 

the Towneley Plays, Le Porretane of Giovanni Sabadino degli Arienti. 1 
Le Porretane was first published in 1483, and the analogue which the 
forty-second novella offers to the Mak story is thus the earliest that 
has as yet been found. The story briefly is as follows : 

In the neighborhood of the Studio of Siena dwells a certain physician 
who in his own conceit is wiser than Avicenna or Galen. One day when 
the Studio is closed on account of the death of a student from the plague, 
four merry associates decide to have a good time at the doctor's expense. 
Since it is the salting season, Maestro Nicolao, the physician, has just bought 
a pig and has hung it up on a beam in his house preparatory to the salting 
process. During the night the students obtain entrance to the doctor's 
house and carry the pig off. The next morning the physician upon dis- 
covering his loss suspects the students because of other pranks which they 
have played, and goes straightway to the magistrate to make complaint. 
The magistrate orders the students "about three times" (circa tre volte) to 
return the pig, but they deny having any knowledge of it. Thereupon he 
orders their house searched. 

Alarmed at this turn which the affair has taken, the students are in a 
quandary until one of their number, "misser Antonio da Citk de Castella, 
clerico canonista," called "the priest" by his companions, "come uomo 
facetissimo, ingenioso e molto activo ad ogni impresa," comes to the rescue 
with a suggestion. A room which communicates with the hall is to be fixed 
up as a sick-room with bottles and suitable accessories, and the pig is to be 
put in bed there in place of the sick man. 2 If anyone comes to search the 
apartment, the students in the hall are to affect violent grief and say that 
one of their fellow-students is dying of the plague in the next room. 3 

When things are prepared an officer appears and the students act their 
parts well. When the officer looks in the door of the sick-room, he sees 
Antonio dressed as a monk with a lighted candle in his hand, making the 
sign of the cross over the pig. He rushes in terror from the infected house 
and, returning to the magistrate, acquaints him with what he has seen. The 
magistrate, in turn becoming excited, drives the officer from his presence 
and forbids him to come near, as he values his life. 

At this stage Antonio feels that the joke has been carried far enough; 
so he goes to the magistrate and gives a full account of the matter. The 

i Sabadino degli Arienti, Le Porretane, a cura di Giovanni Gambarini (Bari, 1914 
[Scrittori d'ltalia, No. 66)). For a bibliographical note, etc., see pp. 441-43. On 
Sabadino, cf . Siegfried von Arx, " Giovanni Sabadino degli Arienti und seine Porrettane," 
Romanische Forschungen, XXVI (1909), 671—824; and Erhard Lommatzsch, Ein ilalie- 
nisckes Novellenbuch des Quattrocento: Giovanni Sabadino degli Arienti's Porrettane (Halle, 
Niemeyer, 1913). 

2 E nui poneremo in camera nel lecto el porco in luoco de 1' infermo 

» In the jests of Arlotto the Priest (No. CXLII) pretended illness of the plague is 
used as the motive for escape by a smuggler. Cf. A. Wesselski, Die Schwdnke und 
Schnurren des Pfarrers Arlotto (Berlin, 1910, 2 vols.), II, 136-37. 
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magistrate is so amused that he insists upon Antonio's repeating the story 
to the Signori. These gentlemen are equally diverted by it. When they 
order the students to return the pig, Antonio pleads with them not to force 
the restitution and gains his point; whereupon the students feast on the 
pig at the doctor's expense. 

The similarity of this story to the Mak episode is so apparent as 
to need little comment. The pig is concealed in a bed, and the 
setting for the incident is appropriate. The violent grief which the 
students affect is to be compared with the groans of Mak's wife. In 
other details like similarities could be noted. 1 

An analogue such as this can have no literary connection with 
the Mak story in the Towneley cycle; and there is just as little reason 
for believing that a connection exists between the Second Shepherds' 
Play and the analogues noted by KQlbing and Cook. The latter are 
separated from the Towneley Plays by an interval of several centuries. 
The ballad of Archie Armstrang's Aith was written by the Rev. John 
Marriott, who was not born till 1780, and, as Kolbing says, it was 
"scarcely composed long before 1802, in which year the 'Minstrelsy' 
made its first appearance in the literary world." 2 The version in 
Hutchinson's History of the County of Cumberland was first published 
in 1794. Between the latter and the Second Shepherds' Play no con- 
nection has been suggested. In the case of the former, although 
Kolbing adduced four passages in which there is a certain similarity 
either of incident or of treatment between the Towneley version and 
Marriott's poem, he did not maintain any borrowing on the part of 
Marriott. Nor would such an assumption be justified. The simi- 
larities are such as might very naturally occur independently in two 
versions of the story. In fact they are just such similarities as are 
everywhere in the popular ballads and in folk literature in general. 
Moreover, the differences between the two versions ought not to be 

1 The motive ol palming off a stolen object as a human being in order to escape 
detection or to disarm suspicion is also found in another novella of the same collection, 
the forty-fourth. Here, although the similarity to the Mak story is somewhat hidden 
by external differences, the analogous character of the motive is still perceptible. Occa- 
sion may also be taken here to note an Irish folk-tale in which a cradle is used for a 
somewhat similar purpose to that in the Second Shepherds' Play. The story is of Pin 
M'Cool, whose wife conceals him from Cuchullin by putting him in a cradle and passing 
him off as Fin's infant son. Cf. Fairy and Folk Tales of the Irish Peasantry, ed. W. B. 
Yeats (London, n.d. [Camelot Series)), p. 266. 

2 Op. cil., p. xxxiii. 
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lost sight of. As Hemingway 1 points out, the fact that Marriott's 
ballad omits the " best part of the story, the return of the shepherds 
after we think the suspense is over," should tend to show that the 
later narrator was not plagiarizing the earlier. On the whole it does 
not seem possible to attach any importance to Pollard's note "that 
the Secunda Pastorum was printed in the Collection of English Miracle 
Plays published at Basel in 1838 by a Dr. William Marriott, who 
may possibly have been a relation of the Rev. John Marriott of 
Professor Kolbing's Ballad." 2 The circumstance which Professor 
Child mentions, 3 that this edition of the Second Shepherds' Play was 
not published for thirty-six years after the ballad was probably 
written (thirty-two years after it was actually in print), deprives the 
suggestion of most of its significance. Opinion today is practically 
unanimous against the notion that Marriott was in any way plagiar- 
izing the Towneley story and consequently against the assumption 
that there is any literary connection between the two versions. 

Moreover, at the end of his paper Professor Kolbing says: 
"Whether the happy or unhappy end of the story is to be considered 
as the original one, is a question which, in the want of other materials, 
we shall perhaps never be able to solve with any certainty." It is 
worth noting that in the Italian parallels, as in Marriott's ballad, the 
theft is successful. This would seem to be the original form. The 
change made in the Second Shepherds' Play is no doubt to be explained 
by the circumstance that a religious play could not well hold up an 
ideal of wickedness, however clever, that should escape successful and 
unpunished. If this be true, the fact that Marriott's poem represents 
a version of the story more original than that in the Towneley Plays 
is additional evidence that Marriott was not plagiarizing from these 
plays. 

The point is of some consequence only because the version of the 
story printed by Professor Cook makes a pretense to being authentic 
history, and for this reason he thinks the "problem presented by 
Marriott's ballad becomes rather more than less perplexing in the 

i "English Nativity Plays," Yale Studies in English, XXXVIII (New York, 1909), 
p. 286. 

2 Op. cil., p. xxxiii. 

3 The Second Shepherds' Play .... and Other Early Plays (Boston, 1910 [ Riverside 
Literature Series, No. 191)). p. 28. 
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light of this account." If the incident were authentic, it is true that 
we should have a rather odd coincidence to account for; but if it is 
not authentic — is but a popular tale that has become attached to a 
person of local notoriety — it aids in explaining, rather than compli- 
cates, the problem of Marriott's poem. Since the story is found 
independently in several other places in popular literature, we should 
well hesitate to attach too much significance to the circumstance 
that Boucher apparently credited the anecdotes he was recording. 
This he may have done in entire good faith. But the version of the 
story which he records is not alone in laying claim to historical 
foundation. The story of Archie Armstrong also purports to repro- 
duce an actual incident; 1 and the analogue from Sabadino degli 
Arienti which is given above is attached in the same way to particular 
persons and treated as an actual fact. 2 Since all versions of the 
story except that in the Towneley Plays lay similar claim to historical 
validity, we must credit all or none, for they are all of equal authority. 
Certainly it is easier to believe that in the claim to authenticity we 
have but a conventional characteristic of the popular tale than that 
an incident of this sort should have occurred independently in a 
number of different places as widely separated as mediaeval England 
and Italy. 

If then, as we believe, the incident can lay claim to no historical 
foundation, we are forced to conclude that it belongs to the province 
of folklore. And ever since Marriott, in the note appended to his 
version, asserted that "the exploit detailed in this ballad has been 
preserved, with many others of the same kind, by tradition, and is 
at this time current in Eskdale," opinion has been gradually crys- 
tallizing toward the acceptance of a folklore origin for the story. 
Kolbing believed that "this funny tale was preserved by oral tradi- 
tions, possibly in a metrical form." 3 Hemingway was of the opinion 
that "this is an old legend which was used by the author of the 
Towneley Plays in the 14th century, which survived in folklore, and 

1 Of. especially the preface to Archie Armstrong's Banquet of Jests (Cambridge, 1872), 
pp. vii-viii, quoted by Cook in a footnote to p. 12. 

2 Even von Arx, in his study of Sabadino mentioned above, thinks the story is 
authentic, listing it with those he considers "mehr oder weniger vvahrscheinlich his- 
torisch." Cf. p. 772, n. 2. 

3 Op. cit., pp. xxxiii-xxxiv. 
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was later fathered upon the notorious court jester of the 17th cen- 
tury, Archie Armstrong, and finally was used by Marriott as matter 
for his poem in the 19th century." 1 Child says: "The source of the 
story of Mak was probably a folk-tale." 2 Cook alone is unwilling 
to come to a decision, but among the possible explanations which he 
suggests for consideration he asks: Does the incident "merely repre- 
sent an early folk-tale, which from time to time embodies itself in 
literature, or attaches itself to some notorious individual?" In the 
light of the fifteenth-century Italian parallels here recorded, this 
question can now, it would seem, be answered in the affirmative. 3 

Albert C. Baugh 

University of Pennsylvania 

i "English Nativity Plays," p. 286. 

2 The Second Shepherds' Play, p. 28. 

3 In the Mak story the student ol folklore will find a wider connection with popular 
beliefs in the changeling superstition which Mak's wife pleads in explanation of the 
sheep's presence in the cradle, and in the relation of the main motive to other folk-tales, 
such as the Red Riding Hood story, in which an animal is made to assume the disguise 
of a human being in bed. 
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